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The city has been the storm center of social problems 
since the beginning of time. Because of the relation of 
industry and human life, the nineteenth-century indus- 
trial revolution has multiplied cities and augmented 
problems. The toll paid for this great industrial era 
has been found in neglected child life, delinquency, sick- 
ness, poverty, and religious indifference. The industrial 
classes make seventy-five per cent of city population, 
and their struggle to gain a livelihood affects environ- 
ment and character-building forces. 

The development of decent and uplifting labor and so- 
cial conditions should engage religious thought and ef- 
fort; for if the Church fails to recognize its relation 
to the laboring man, it has lost its mission. Mangold 
has well said: "Industry may affect religion, but religion 
must humanize and elevate industry. A religion that is 
willing to see a child come into the world is not sane 
nor consistent if it does not strive to give the child an 
opportunity for a wholesome spiritual life." 

The founder of our Woman's Parsonage and Home 
Mission Society (afterwards the Woman's Home Mission 
Society) , Miss Lucinda B. Helm, became burdened over 
the condition of the Southern cities; and despite the fact 
that the society had no constitutional provision for city 
mission work, she sent the following message out to the 
Church in 18 93: 

"In many places our pastors and women are be- 
ginning to see that we need Methodist missions in 
the evangelization of our cities. They see that they 
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need our trained -women to lead the rest and co- 
operate with our pastors in the arduous toil of city 
evangelization, the burden of which none so well 
understand as our pastors of city Churches, whose 
hearts are filled with anguish for the dying souls 
they cannot reach. They need our help, for in 
all our cities there is a work for Christ that only 
women can do, and there is a work for us as Meth- 
odist women. Let us not scatter our forces into 
little detachments nor serve as volunteers in forces 
of others; but firmly united, cooperating with our 
pastors, let us go forward under the authority of 
the Church to do this great work." 

In May, 1893, a convention of Christian workers was 
called by the Central Committee in the interest of the 
Parsonage and Home Mission Society. This convention 
was held at St. John's Church, St. Louis, Mo. The rec- 
ords show that "Dr. Walter Lambuth introduced the sub- 
ject of city evangelization at this conference. He entered 
into detail as to why and how this work should be done 
by the women of the Church. Intense interest was awak- 
ened by the address, and practical ways and means were 
considered. This convention marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South." 

Immediately after this convention the auxiliaries at 
St. Louis, Mo., were called together by the General Sec- 
retary and united to devise plans for city evangelization. 
They employed Mrs. M. R. Skinner, an experienced and 
consecrated woman, and went steadily to work. The 
hand of God is seen in the results. 

A few weeks later Nashville (Tenn.) auxiliaries organ- 
ized a union and secured the services of Misses Tina and 
Emma Tucker. Some months later a union of the home 
mission societies of Atlanta, Ga., for better work in city 
evangelization was effected. 

On October 11, 1893, Miss Helm resigned as General 
Secretary, and Mrs. Nathan Scarritt (afterwards Mrs. R. 
K. Hargrove) was elected General Secretary. Mrs. Har- 
grove's fertile brain and untiring entergy took hold of 
this small beginning of the woman's city mission work. 
Her genius for organization was demonstrated in the 
promptness with which she presented plans for its pro- 
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motion. She urged the appointment of only such mis- 
sionaries as had received a sufficient amount of training 
at some school for Christian workers or those who could 
pass approved examinations upon a course of study rec- 
ommended by the Central Committee. These unions were 
called City Mission Boards. 

The records show that early in 1894 the auxiliaries of 
Houston, Tex., formed a fourth organization for city mis- 
sion work and "employed Mrs. Lizzie Collins as a mis- 
sionary, who labored among Mexicans, Italians, and the 
depraved of that city until the Master called her up 
higher." 

The General Conference of 1894 made constitutional 
provision for City Mission Boards for work in needy 
sections of cities. While these four city boards rapidly 
followed each other in organization, -this city mission 
work has been difficult and has called for patience and 
persistence. It was based upon cooperation with Church- 
es that were congregational in all local matters. These 
needed to be awakened to a new idea of Methodist con- 
nectionalism. The financial support must come from 
the auxiliaries with funds raised outside of their regu- 
lar dues. It required a local governing body represent- 
ing each Church, yet in a measure it came under the 
direction of the Central Committee (afterwards the Wom- 
an's Board of Home Missions). Of course the initial ef- 
forts were accompanied by mistakes and failures, but 
likewise a constant gain in knowledge which led to bet- 
ter things. It is also true that, while success attended 
earnest efforts, there were some organizations which were 
individual, sporadic, and without abiding results. Hel- 
ena, Mont., Los Angeles, Cal., Fort Worth, Tex., Selma, 
Ala., Lynchburg, Va., were reported as organized and 
conducting some phases of work, but the existence of 
these organizations was ephemeral. 

In 1894 New Orleans Methodists organized a City 
Mission Board, which maintained two missionaries, one 
of whom was personally supported by Mrs. Christian 
Keener. The other missionary was Mrs. Lillie Meekin, 
who rendered a service of unusual devotion for twenty- 
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three years at the Mary Werlein Mission, on Tchoupitou- 
las Street. Portsmouth, Va., also began work at this 
early period. Friendly visiting, Bible-reading, teaching 
industrial classes, and kindergartens constituted the fea- 
tures of most of these early organizations. At Macon, 
6a., and San Antonio, Tex., where work was begun in 
1894, the energies of the City Mission Boards were con- 
centrated on rescue work, which was conducted through 
Doors of Hope. 

The Dawn of the Wesley House Work. 

While the City Boards labored thus faithfully, prin- 
cipally with untrained women, they realized that they 
could not change and help people so long as they lived 
outside of their districts. Only from within could the 
leaven of cleanliness and civic and social righteousness 
work. In 1901, largely through the efforts of Miss Mary 
Helm, editor of the organ of the society, Our Homes, 
plans were developed for the introduction of settlement 
work as part of the policy of city evangelization. 

In September, 1901, the first Settlement House opened, 
on Fillmore Street, Nashville, Tenn. The City Board 
rented a two-story building, equipped resident quarters, 
and fitted out clubrooms; so when the first head resi- 
dent, Miss Minerva Clyce, arrived, she was conducted 
to her institutional home. Miss Clyce (afterwards Mrs. 
J. E. McCulloch) was rarely qualified for the experi- 
ment. Because of alertness of brain and untiring devo- 
tion, she soon succeeded in making the Settlement 
Home a recognized factor among the residents of that 
needy section of the city. Miss Martha Frost, of Mexico, 
Mo., ably assisted in directing the kindergarten. There 
was but one Social Settlement in the South at that time, 
so this settlement work of the Woman's Home Mission 
Society led all religious organizations in this form of 
service. 

In 1902 Atlanta, Ga., established a settlement in its 
cotton mill district, with Miss Rosa Lowe, a graduate 
of Scarritt Bible and Training School, as head resident. 
The same year Dallas, Tex., in one of the neglected cen- 
ters, began a settlement on a small scale. Miss Estelle 
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Haskin, also trained at the Scarritt Bible and Training 
School, was secured as head resident. At St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1902, Miss Mattie Wright was made head resident of 
the Sloan Mission, which promptly developed a day nur- 
sery, kindergarten's girls' clubs, and industrial classes, all 
of which were made conducive to the establishment of 
the mission Church. These four pioneers in settlement 
work in the South must always live on the pages of Meth- 
odist history. 

Up to this time there had been but five trained work- 
ers engaged in this great city mission work. The delicacy 
of residence in the community and the efficiency of the 
work demanded that women should be prepared by a 
knowledge of social conditions, by training in methods 
of work, and by personal knowledge in the use of the 
Bible, in friendly visiting, and in the conduct of meet- 
ings. It was also necessary that they should be able to 
present the work of those Churches which supported the 
same. The great need was the trained worker, and the 
Woman's Board of Home Missions appealed to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1902 for the creation of the work and 
office of deaconess in the Church. This memorial was 
granted, and throughout these sixteen years the call has 
gone forth from California to Florida for women of 
leisure, education, and consecration to prepare to be- 
come deaconesses and go into this great work. 

The development of the work at Kansas City deserves 
special mention, as it involves two elements: First, it be- 
came a training center for the deaconess in their social 
studies at Scarritt Bible and Training School; secondly, 
out of the small day nursery, which was the initial effort 
of the resident deaconess, the City Board, and pastor at 
Campbell Street Church, grew the first Institutional 
Church of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
story of the struggle from the raising of the $300 neces- 
sary to inaugurate this work up to the completion of the 
handsome gray stone building equipped for social, indus- 
trial, educational, and religious work, is one of victory 
over indifference and incredulity. It is a story of faith 
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and work. To Rev. M. Charles Moore much of the cred- 
it for the building must he given. 

Racial influence soon determined the location of the 
settlement and dictated the lines of work. At New Or- 
leans, La., St. Mark's Hall was opened in 1907 to serve 
the Italian people, who were found in large numbers be- 
low Canal Street, on Esplanade Avenue. Classes for 
teaching English, choral clubs for the study of vocal 
music, mothers' meetings for the Italian women whose 
barren and empty lives needed to be quickened by the 
touch of gospel influence were established. Deaconess 
Margaret Ragland was first head resident and for four 
years gave her beautiful life to these foreign-born peo- 
ple. She was ably assisted by Miss Roberta Baker and 
the trained nurse, Kathron Wilson. The warm climate 
and moist atmosphere proved more than Miss Ragland's 
physique could stand, and for health reasons she was 
forced to leave the work after four arduous years of 
service. 

The Wesley House Development. 

Many of our preachers were slow to recognize the im- 
portance of this social evangelism. They could not realize 
that the care of a sick body or the influence of mental 
inspiration or the cleaning up of a social environment 
was a part of the gospel of our Christ. While the set- 
tlement movement was new in the South, it was but 
the modern incarnation of the principles for which John 
Wesley stood and practiced in his early ministry in Eng- 
land. The City Mission Boards and deaconesses have 
not claimed that any of these personal ministries were 
the final effort at offering the gospel to the people; but 
they do claim that they establish points of contact, they 
help to inspire and clean up a community, so that the 
gospel may have a chance. 

The establishment of the kingdom on earth means 
not only saving the individual, but saving his environ- 
ment. Because of this opposition, which made it difficult 
in some sections to raise funds, and because of the desire 
to magnify the Church relation to these settlements, the 
Woman's Home Mission Society in 1907 determined to 
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call all of these settlements Wesley Houses. This at 
once made the institutions popular with Methodist folk. 

Industrial communities especially needed this social 
ministry; so Wesley Houses were established in cotton 
mill communities. First in Atlanta, Ga., with Miss Rosa 
Lowe as head resident, at Augusta, Ga., and at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the Wesley House came into existence at 
an early date and later at Meridian, Miss., Spartanburg, 
S. C, Winston-Salem, N. C, Orangeburg, S. C, Dar- 
lington, S. C, and Greenwood, S. C. At Macon, Ga., 
three settlements were conducted in three different cot- 
ton mill communities. The Wesley House furnishes day 
nurseries for toiling mothers, kindergartens for chil- 
dren, night schools for the boys and girls who haven't 
had a chance for an education, mothers' clubs for the wom- 
en who through ignorance and superstition are not pre- 
pared to fulfill the full ministry of motherhood. There 
are more than 700,000 cotton mill people in the South, 
and it is said that 40 per cent of these are illiterate. 
Only from 9 to 20 per cent of these people are affiliated 
with some Church organization; so the need of the min- 
istry of the Church to these is apparent. 

At Birmingham, Ala., at the Avondale Cotton Mill, 
Deaconess Florida Dewar, with the assistance of her co- 
workers, Misses Hamby and Burr and Palmore, inaugu- 
rated one of the most attractive plans of work that 
have been presented in these industrial centers. They 
made an effort to provide a home for the cotton mill 
girls who came from the country and had no other place 
of residence. This latter plan was abandoned after the 
removal of Miss Dewar. 

The Wesley House work among the foreigners has 
tended to Americanization as well as the evangelization 
of these peoples from afar. The great Kingdom House 
at St. Louis, Mo., which grew out of the Sloan Mission 
under the ministry of Deaconesses Helen Gibson, Rosa 
Breeden, Sarah Lowder, and others who followed in this 
work, has furnished a recreation center for eleven na- 
tionalities. It has cared for the children of the work- 
ing mother; it has furnished amusement centers for the 
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young people; the daily noon lunch hours have meant 
much to the physical strength of the girls in the facto- 
ries. The clinic has ministered to many sick in body, 
especially children, while a well-equipped church build- 
ing, with proper pastoral supervision, rounds out the 
threefold ministry of the Church — for the mind, the soul, 
and the body. 

For the Mexicans at San Antonio, Tex., and at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and for the polyglot people of the packing 
house at Fort Worth, Tex., and St. Joseph, Mo., the 
Wesley House stands as an interpreter of that which is 
best in America to the foreign-born people. The Com- 
munity House at Ensley, Ala., among the Italians, which 
has grown up under the devotion and skillful manage- 
ment of Miss Dorothy Crim, has quickened the Amer- 
ican spirit and developed character which has built not 
only for citizenship here, but for the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Other industrial centers, like Nashville, Tenn., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn., Mobile and 
Montgomery, Ala., Portsmouth, Va., have been fruitful 
in raising the tone of the communities and in develop- 
ing skilled industrial English-speaking young people. 
Some of the community people have developed as work- 
ers and are serving either as volunteers or as leaders 
in other neighborhoods. 

< 

Bethlehem Houses. 

In 1911 Miss Mary DeBardeleben was appointed to ne- 
gro work in Augusta, Ga. Under her direction a settle- 
ment developed. There was at Augusta, Ga., a Wesley 
House among cotton mill people, and the confusion con- 
cerning Wesley Houses created discussion. In 1913 it 
was determined to call the negro settlements Bethlehem 
Houses, to distinguish them from Wesley Houses, and 
also because of the fact that they are to stand for peace 
and good will between the races. The failure of the 
health of Miss DeBardeleben lifted her out of settlement 
work, and Miss Mary Meriwether, assisted by Miss 
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Claudia Wannamaker, developed the work until it was 
reaching three hundred people each week. 

At Nashville, Tenn., the Bethlehem House was estab- 
lished in 1913 through the untiring energy and persistent 
vision of Miss Estelle Haskin, who at that time had 
charge of the social and religious training of the stu- 
dents of the Methodist Training School. A correlation 
of the work of the Bethlehem House, located on Cedar 
Street, with Fisk University soon made it a training cen- 
ter for the students of social science. The usual phases 
of settlement work have been conducted. Out of it have 
grown an employment bureau, a training center for negro 
students, and the establishment of a welfare league. 
These have led to better racial understanding and re- 
lations. 

"By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them." 

In these eighteen years more than forty City Mission 
Boards have been organized. In 1918 the Annual Re- 
port shows forty-one Wesley Houses or other social set- 
tlements. Let no one feel that this movement is a 
small task set by the women of the Church for them- 
selves. It is a movement which values human life and 
has faith in the man at the bottom. It believes in the 
redemption of society and of sinners, and it uses the 
power of this neighborhood organization as the means 
to bring about a better social order. It is an arduous 
task; and it has required patience, coordination of forces, 
and a deep conviction that it is the will of Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. Souls have been saved, char- 
acter built, and people have been made economically in- 
dependent through the work which has been done. It 
has brought more than a thousand women of leisure 
into volunteer service for their less favored sisters, as 
the young women and their mothers contribute a given 
number of hours each week to some phase of service in 
the Wesley House. 

Seventeen hundred women work for these uplifting, 
soul-saving stations through membership on the City 
Mission Boards. By sharing life they have come to have 
"life more abundant." 
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As a cooperative work the Wesley House is worthy 
of note. No form of work is duplicated which can be 
done elsewhere. Friendly relations with hospitals, clin- 
ics, organized charities, and provident boards are es- 
tablished; and the women who direct these movements 
are recognized in their communities as authority upon 
subjects which contribute to the betterment of the city. 

City Mission Boards during these eighteen years have 
found it necessary to secure charter rights in order to 
build and hold the type of house needed for this work. 
They have acquired a property valued at $67,800. This 
does not include the Kingdom House at St. Louis and 
the Wesley House at Fort Worth, which are held for 
the service of the City Boards by district stewards and 
local Church Extension Societies. 

Thirteen business corporations have provided houses 
free of rent in the neighborhoods of as many settlements. 
This rental is estimated at $4,982 and their annual ap- 
propriation at near $10,000. 

Cooperative Homes for Young Working Women. 

As the effort of city evangelization through organiza- 
tion progressed, it became very evident that the protec- 
tion of the young girl who comes from the country to 
enter the industries of the city is paramount. Cheap 
boarding houses, with their attendant associations, stand 
as a menace to the girl who is ignorant of the ways of 
the world'. To protect her was soon demonstrated as an 
easier form of work than to rescue her after demoraliza- 
tion of character is suffered. At Waco, Tex., a City 
Board was organized in 1902 and generously gave a 
property to the Woman's Home Mission Society for a 
deaconess home and training school. There were no dea- 
conesses at that time, and it did not seem possible to 
establish a school before the plans for deaconess work 
were fully worked out. An effort was made to use this 
building for settlement work, but it was not located in 
a needy community. Through the interest of Mrs. Re- 
Decca Sparks and a local Methodist preacher the home 
was opened to a half dozen country girls for board, while 
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the Woman's Home Mission Society tried to relate set- 
tlement work to this house. The matter pended a whole 
year, and finally the home was filled with young busi- 
ness girls, and it was revealed that there was a new 
work for Methodist women to do for God. In 1907 the 
property was returned to the local City Board, the house 
was enlarged, and it became known as the Rebecca 
Sparks Cooperative Home for Young Working Women. 
In these fifteen years there have never been less than 
thirty women in the home. Some have sneered at this 
type of work and accused the Church of running cheap 
boarding houses. This did not daunt either the local 
board at Waco or the Woman's Home Mission Society 
after it was revealed that this must be God's plan for 
work, for it was recalled that John Wesley had estab- 
lished social work when he started a poor man's bank, 
a poor man's lawyer, a poor man's doctor, a labor factory 
for the unemployed, a household salvage corps, a prison 
mission, the first cheap printing press, free public libra- 
ries, and even an associated charity. With this charter 
of Methodist rights the Woman's Home Mission Society 
has felt free to undertake any enterprise which calls for 
the protection and enlargement of human life. 

In 1908 Miss Mattie Wright was sent to Houston, Tex., 
to open settlement work among foreign-born people and 
located near the railroad centers, where the foreign-born 
people segregate. Within a few days she found a young 
girl from the country who had come to Houston to 
make her way in the business world. She took this 
homeless waif to her own Settlement Home, and before she 
realized it she had gathered twelve girls under its roof. 
The need of this institution and the system and dispatch 
she demonstrated appealed to the business men of Hous- 
ton. Within four years a handsome three-story brick 
building was erected, donated to the Houston District 
of the Texas Conference for Methodist women to use as 
a home for working girls. This beautiful building ac- 
commodates seventy-five and is always full. The sto- 
ries of the saved lives through this effort prove the wis- 
dom of Miss Wright in her pioneer work at Houston. 
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Lexington, Ky., soon established a similar home, which, 
under the guidance of Miss Maria Elliott, has come to 
be a saving center in a complex city life. Under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ross Witherspoon, at Jackson, Tenn., 
a similar establishment came into existence. It soon 
passed from the Methodist Church to an interdenomi- 
national enterprise and still does a great work. At Cor- 
inth, Miss., a small community from a numerical stand- 
point, but an important one for the young country girl, 
a Cooperative Home was established by the North Mis- 
sissippi Conference Society, under the guidance of Dea- 
coness Mary Daniel. This home has come to be one of 
the recognized social centers of Corinth. At Richmond, 
Va., the Virginia Conference, in cooperation with the 
Woman's City Mission Board, established a similar home, 
known as The Wilson, a memorial to Bishop Wilson, 
which is a saving center in a large down-town industrial 
district. The City Board at Savannah, Ga., maintains a 
similar plant, known as the Robert Mclntyre Home. In 
San Francisco, Cal., through the munificence of Mrs. L. 
H. Glide, the magnificent Mary Elizabeth Inn has been 
erected and deeded to the Woman's Home Mission So- 
ciety. This building accommodates more than 108, and 
during last year more than 80 0 women were turned away 
for lack of space. With the development of industries 
in the South these cooperative homes must multiply, 
for the "gospel requires that every man and woman be 
granted an opportunity to be good, just as every seed has 
a right to demand fertile soil if it is to bear good fruit." 

By-Products. 

No good work lives to itself any more than does the 
individual Christian life. Earnest effort and successful 
endeavor stimulate other forces and demand other or- 
ganizations. As the deaconesses and city missionaries 
worked in the various cities, the dependent, friendless 
girl furnished an abiding problem. Deaconess Anna 
Heath (afterwards Mrs. Garbutt), while she served the 
Church at Thomasville, Ga., was so confronted with the 
lost life, because of lack of protection, that her faith 
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dared claim a home for children of poverty and sorrow, 
that they might be given a chance. God honored her 
faith; and Mr. Walter Blasingame, of Thomasville, Ga., 
was the instrument used for answering her prayers, as 
he donated a building of thirteen rooms, where she 
could gather the waifs. The local auxiliary of the 
Thomasville Church supported the institution until it be- 
came an established enterprise, when it passed to the 
Woman's Home Mission Society. More than 100 girls 
are cared for in this home annually. 

At Kansas City, Mo., the work of the deaconesses 
among the children of the Juvenile Court revealed the 
need of a receiving home for these little criminals or 
helpless children until they might be permanently lo- 
cated In some institution or returned to their parents 
In their rehabilitated homes. Through the munificence 
of Mrs. W. B. Spofford, of Kansas City, a magnificent 
property was deeded to the Methodist women of Kansas 
City, and the City Board has extended its work in the 
support of the Spofford Receiving Home. The Boys' Ho- 
tel Association, which provides for friendless boys over 
six years of age, grew to be an institution because of the 
effort of the City Mission Board in Kansas City to care 
for the small boy of the street. The Octavia Hill Asso- 
ciation, which provides apartments at nominal prices for 
working women under clean, wholesome conditions and 
has grown to be a factor in the city betterment, was also 
a product of this effort of Methodist women to evangel- 
ize the great city. 

Who Has Done This Work? 

While these more than forty City Mission Boards have 
marvelously developed these evangelizing centers by fur- 
nishing the moneys that made them possible and by giv- 
ing time and service to the work, there still remains the 
most important factor to be accounted for. Without the 
consecrated trained deaconess and city missionary, results 
could not have been achieved. During these years more 
than one hundred and thirty deaconesses and twice as 
many missionaries have given their lives to these waste 
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places. This abandonment of life to service has been 
more than repaid "in the joy of the angels" and in the 
results achieved. In 1903 Miss Mabel Howell was given 
the Florine McEachern chair of sociology at the Scarritt 
Bible and Training School, through which not only the 
principles of social life have been imparted to these con- 
secrated women, but the practical methods of work have 
been wrought out. The Church cannot be too grateful 
for the impression of this great institution on the mis- 
sionaries and deaconesses who have undertaken to make 
this country God's country. For five years the Methodist 
Training School at Nashville, Tenn., contributed its 
quota of well-trained women to this large work. Miss 
Estelle Haskin, in the latter institution, developed orig- 
inal and unique methods of work which have helped to 
extend this plan of city evangelization. 

This work must extend, for we dare dream of a Chris- 
tian city, where its problems are solved by Christian" men 
and women. "It is in line with the purposes of Jesus 
Christ and is to be undertaken in his name. It is by 
his help that we may hope to establish the city of God." 
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